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FATHER FADES THE FLEECE ARTISTS in this issue 








INTO THE SUN — Wonderful the morning of life, the happy dash into 


the sun. Best of all when the path leads to stirring Godly achievement. 
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He saw two eerily staring eyes, l 


yet this was no mere nightmare. 


@ & DUKE, my horse, was in great form 
s the other morning and we made 
record time on the way up the 
A steep, rocky mountain trail to make 
our regular monthly visit to La 
Cumbre, one of the larger outsta- 
tions of Ixtahuacan parish, high in 
the mountains of Guatemala. 
La Cumbre has 240 houses and a 
pulation of about 950 Indians. 
| The chapel there is dedicated to the 
ng of field workers, Saint 
idore. The patron’s statue shows 
him carrying a rake, hoe and a bag 
of grain seed. The statue stands 
| above a little adobe altar. This 
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chapel has a dirt floor; the walls 
are made of adobe, plastered over 
with lime. It boasts of but one win- 
dow, forlorn without glass. There is 
no ceiling. But to the poor Indians 
of La Cumbre, this modest chapel 
is the house of God, where they go 
regularly to assist at Mass, receive 
the sacraments, and learn the doc- 
trine. 

Thanks to the excellent work of 
the catechists of the village, La 
Cumbre has grown until it ranks 
second in attendance. About 85 per 
cent of the Indians have given up 
the brand of Christianity which was 






































many years when they had no priest. 


More Indians are preparing to take 


the step and preparing to join the 
majority, who 
are once more 
enjoying the 
full richness of 
their Catholic 
heritage. 

This month- 
ly visit was not 
unusual, just 
the old, famil- 


overlaid with a patina of supersti- 
tion that had to serve them for the 
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is an urgent need for land rehabij 
tation and also a conservation 
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year, to see if something can be done tiv 
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iar round of confessions, Masses, many of our poor people. alrea 
rosaries, doctrinal instructions, and Duke stopped to take a drink| |stles 
chances to discuss the problems the from a mountain stream. Along thej 0 © 
catechists had waiting for me. banks, I saw little plots of vege-§ecot 
After everything was done, andI tables: onions, tomatoes, carrots, Dc 
had bade good-by to the people, beans and peas. It is good to secjthe s 
José Sales came up and told me that how interested the Indians have§Gua' 
his brother, Francisco, was dying. I become in our project of introduc. J edu 
looked in the Mass kit for the holy _ ing the planting of vegetables to this] patt 
oils, only to discover that I had for- region. The farmers are doing their] able 
gotten to pack them. Down the best to make something of my| and 
mountain I went to Ixtahuacan, to _ proffered help. She 
get them. José’s house was an hour’s Our school for Indian children} teat 
ride the other side of La Cumbre. _ emphasizes gardening; all the boys{ and 
As I rode along the trail, I could must learn the ins and outs of grow-|_ A 
not help but notice the sad condi- ing vegetables. In addition, we teach} me 
tion of the little corn patches. All them several manual arts that, we| Inc 
had been ruined by the heavy rains. hope, will be of some economical | Fra 
The Indians will have little corn help to them later on in life. For the | tee 
this year, and because it is their young men of the parish we have | the 
only means of livelihood I wonder different projects that we hope will } He 
what they will eat to keep them develop into a trade school before | 
going until the next harvest. long. It is a treat to see muscle-| | 
The farm lands of these mountain bound youths accustomed to carry- } ' 
Indians are impoverished. Crop ing a hundred pounds of cargo on | “ 
rotation is out of the question be- their backs, learning how to manip- 7 ha 
cause each family’s plot is too small _ ulate the pedal of a sewing machine ha 
—anacre or twoatthe most. There as they study tailoring. Other : 
o 
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1 rehabii ' 
ation proj ourses offered them are barbering, 
Jifficultieg§arpentry and masonry. The girls 
Ntion thideta bit of home economics and are 
n be done meceiving instructions in the raising 
1t them, jo chickens. 
bad crop} The school’s facilities are simple. 
shot theQur chief concern is to give the 
> of afpupilsas much practical help as pos- 
‘I of comfsble, while still keeping our heads 
© fivefabove water in a financial way. 
rs —an| The results of the little education 
nt that{that the Indian children have re- 
beyondj rived so far in our small school are 
1eans off most gratifying. The youngsters are 
already losing a bit of their slavish, 
a drink| listless attitude. They are beginning 
long thejto come to life in a way that is 
of vege-{ncouraging to behold. 
carrots,J Dona Anna, who is in charge of 
| to seefthe school, is an elderly lady from 
s have§Guatemala City. She has been in 
troduc. § educational work during the greater 
$ to this part of her life. She left a comfort- 
ig their] able home, to come to Ixtahuacan 
of my|and help us organize the school. 
She has two helpers: Chico, who 
teaches Spanish to the beginners; 
and Martha, a Ladino girl. 
Another half hour’s ride brought 
me to José’s house. It is the usual 
Indian family’s one-room shack. 
Francisco, the sick boy, is only thir- 
teen but he has tuberculosis and 
there is no chance of his recovering. 
He was an altar boy before he be- 
came a victim of this dread disease. 
It is always an inspiration for me 
tosee the spirit of complete resigna- 
tion to God’s will that these Indians 
have. Perhaps it is because they 
have little of this world’s goods. 
When I speak to them about the joys 
of heaven their eyes light up and I 
know they realize they have some- 
thing big to look forward to. The 
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experiences seem to do as much for 
my spiritual welfare as my visits do 
for the sick persons. 

When the administration of the 
Last Rites was completed, José pro- 
duced a rickety wooden box, the 
only stick of furniture in his house. 
He invited me to sit down and asked, 
‘‘Will Father please do us the honor 
to take a little nourishment?” 

“Yes.” Father has not the heart 
to refuse even though he knows 
beforehand what it will cost him to 
eat their fare. 

José’s wife, whose tattered clothes 
had not been washed since the first 
time she put them on, brought me 
coffee in a tin can. She also served 
two soft-boiled eggs in a clay bowl. 
The eggs, I knew, were a special 
treat for the Father; each cost six 
cents apiece. 

Lo and behold, I saw two eyes 
staring up at me from the inside of 
the bowl. My stomach did a somer- 
sault. But I was determined not to 
hurt the feelings of these people who 
considered it a real honor to have 
the Father eat in their house. 

I squeezed my eyes shut, raised 
the bowl to my mouth and swal- 
lowed the eggs — eyes and all. The 
sick feeling immediately got worse. 
Not wanting to disgrace either their 
hospitality or myself, I asked Juan, 
the catechist, to bring up the 
horses, explaining that we had to 
get back. 

As we rode down the mountain 
trail, all I could think about was 
those eyes looking around inside me. 
But with Juan jogging along behind, 
I could not do anything about it, 
except clamp my teeth down hard 
on the stem of my pipe. a 
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Echoing the plea of Father WILLIAM KASCHMITTER, a Japanese p: 
Father JOHN SASAKI is telling American audiences that internatic 
law must develop a conscience about Japan's population problenss, 
He warns that the problems caused the last war, and could lead 
a new one . . . Maryknollers in South America held a confere 
mission problems in Lima. Brother ALEXIS UTTENDORFER, of Broc 
used 1,600 sheets of typing paper, and 150 sheets of carbon paper 
to keep the conference record . .. Latest branch of the Knights 
of the Altar (an altar boy society) has been started in Father 
ALBERT KOENIGSKNECHT's parish in Arequipa, Peru. 
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On Holy Thursday in a Maya village, the “Twelve 
Apostles" - all devout elders - will appear with 
crowns of leaves on their heads and thin white 
crosses in their hands. They will sit before their 
ruined church while Father NORBERT VERHAGEN, of 
Green Bay, Wisc., washes their feet, imitating Christ. 
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San Francisco's Father JOHN B, GALLAGHER is the new head of 
Maryknoll's Language School in Cochabamba, Bolivia .. . Fresh 
from his first days in language school in Japan, Father VINCENT 
R. REILLY, of New York, entered a barbershop and asked in his 
newly learned words for what he thought was a haircut. The 
barber's clippers raced across his head, and a "GI Special" - 
a crewcut - resulted. Father then rushed back to school to learn 
the word for "stop!" 

eee 

Father TED KUECHMANN tells of a gang of monkeys 
raising havoc with the crops in Kagoshima, Japan. 
The farmers set traps, burned rags, and exploded 
firecrackers to scare the pests, but no results. 
Then somebody set up red flags. The monkeys fled. 
Perhaps they thought, “If the red flags come, can 
the commissars to be far behind?" Smart monkeys! 
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In Chae Chon, Korea, Father JOHN J. WALSH, of New Haven, Conn., 
saves his VIP treatment not for the mayor but for the mission's 
cat. The town is crowded with rats and mice, and the cat is an 
indispensable mousetrap . . . The famous Hong Kong “Border 
Patrol" which went to the Red China frontier to assist mission- 
ers being expelled has been disbanded. Reason: only eight 
missioners are left in South China, and there is little hope 
that they will be able to get out. 
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4E FISHERMAN says: ‘'l live in a village near the sea. Early every 
ining | catch the fish you see me laying on the macadam road 


> dry. That's the preservative when one has no icebox in his vil- 
oge. The rest of the day, | spend peddling my fish from door to door.’ 
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THE BUTCHER sings a special song as he passes through the village 
with freshly slaughtered meat. Householders buy just enough meat to 


last for that day. It’s not exactly sanitary but what else can persons do? 
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THE WATERMAN has heard of a fabulously wealthy country to the north 
where people can turn something and get water. He earns a few pesos a 
ay by carrying water for people who can't journey to the village well. 
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THE MOTHER smiles a certainty: Rope supports the gunnysack bassi- te 
net that holds her baby, but one precious commodity is not in short sup- 
ply in this typical village south of the border, and that is family love. 
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Treasure in the Jungle 


undred miles 
om the coasts 


the high hills 
yrounding the 
wn are affec- 
jnately called 
_gpountains by the 
folk. Peto 


which corn thrives. Yet families 

grate every few years to find new 

for planting. Still, no matter 

ow far they wander, they always 

="fome back to Peto, for they like to 

ear the music in the plaza; they 

Oy sike to walk at night through the 

/fighted streets. Simple pleasures for 

pimple folk. 

i Peto is home for five thousand and 

FAcnter of a ring of twenty small vil- 

lages. In its midst stands a treasure. 

long, narrow and high, cleariy 

olonial in design, the great church 

sain Peto is most impressive. Its roof 

arched stone. Over the high altar 

a cupola, open at its top, that 

s beams of light upon the altar 

ind the tiled floor. (Beneath the 

moor rest the remains of many of 

feto’s dead.) Lights, placed high, 

illuminate the cupola at night. In 

ihe morning the walls of the church 

wem to be gray, but later in the 
they appear blue. 

| Although the walls only seem to 


BY THOMAS J. McCARTHY, M.M. 


change color, 
there is no doubt 
that, inside the 
walls, the people 
are inspired to 
pray. The intri- 
cate screen be- 
hind the altar 
arrests attention 
immediately. As 
high as the 
church, it towers 
there. From its 
golden niches, the 
wooden statues of saints, carved cen- 
turies ago, gaze down upon a bare- 
foot Maya Indian entering the door. 

Antonio, tired after his long walk 
from his jungle clearing, seeks the 
rest, quiet and coolness of the home 
of God. He has brought a candle to 
light before the shrine of the Virgin. 
Much of the wax will burn away 
before he leaves, for he is in no 
hurry. God is here; but outside, 
beyond the massive walls, there are 
heat, the noise of little shops and 
the dust of streets. Accustomed to 
the great quiet of the jungle, how 
Antonio appreciates the silence of 
God’s house! 

High in the twin towers above the 
church, the bells have begun to ring. 
Soon Antonio will no longer have 
the church to himself. Already some 
children have come for the evening 
rosary. The little ones carry flowers 
for the altar. They have learned to 
add their little treasures to the great 
treasure in the jungle. BB 
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An Oriental street has a fascinating array of sights and sound 


@ iT WOULD never dawn on most 
‘ people that missioners must keep 
fit; they need to take a minimum 
of exercise, to tone up the system, 
brush away the cobwebs and freshen 
the outlook. Missioners who work 
in the big cities of Japan do not 
make long, arduous mission trips. 
Our work is done at desks, prepar- 
ing sermons; studying the language 
(until death do us part!); meeting 
callers; planning campaigns with 
catechists and lay-action groups. 

A walk through the neighborhood 
streets of our Nishijin parish in the 
early evening suits this missioner 
for exercise to a T. It isn’t too 
strenuous; it takes no skill; and 
being just at twilight, people don’t 
stare at my big nose, and make me 
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BY GEO. J. HIRSCHBOECK, MM the 


poms 


the k 
iquic 
yy an 
feel like a man from Mars. Beside¥ a 
with beads in hand, I can get man a 
practical intentions for which Co 
offer the rosary. On such walks, 
feel again that old fascination fo 
the Orient I felt when I first cam 
to Japan. 
When I step out of the front d 
I am on the main street, where o 
Catholic Center is. Sleek DeSot 
and Hudsons whizz by; the wealth - 
merchants are going home to thei Y 
modernistic houses in the nor 
west section of the city. Along com 
the basin brigade! After a day ov 
the looms, the weavers are going t 
enjoy a good soaking in the public. 
bath. They carry their basins, hand} | 
towels and soap under their arms. . 
Many still do not have bath equip- 
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Dy yat in their own homes. And there 
\ Vis the last man home from the 
<P a) ak on the corner. He hops on his 
5 A | io ieycle, the ordinary conveyance 
: the white-collar worker over 
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ment has been enforcing the law of 
closing at least by seven in the eve- 
ning. Smells of cookery blow this 
way; they mean the noodle man will 
cross my path, pulling a little wagon 


“ieee. But he which is a 
eee poames his brown YOUR NAME portablestove. 
ake.” el — for bn He blows 
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hat it contains only his lunchbox, 
nd the morning newspaper. 

Rounding the corner, we really 
come Oriental. There is a tea- 
wm. What ice-cream parlors are 
» the American youth, these tea- 
ooms are to Japanese young people. 

The beverage is usually a sickly thin 
quid, but the atmosphere is friend- 
ly and smoky. There the students 
Besidesike to sit and talk about Schopen- 
auer, Kant and Satre, until the 
hich vee hours. And there, too, the 
walks, fCoMmies get a good number of 
tion fogictuits for their student riots and 
demonstrations. 
Nearby is a high-class Japanese 
nt dog?staurant. You can tell that be- 
ere ouf ause it has a fancy bamboo gate, 
YeSotof 22d a stone lantern at the entrance. 
vealthd Vithin is a brightly washed court- 
‘o the Yds sounds of a drinking song 
come wafting out on the night air. 
Some businessmen are closing an- 
other deal after a little sake has 
Noosened the purse strings. 

Turning another corner, we come 
into a workers’ residential section; 
weavers live where they work, and 
vice versa. A few looms are still 
whirring. But recently the Govern- 
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can live forever in the lives of 
missionary priests. Donate a stu- 


a peculiar 


1, Yapkea business- whistle, and a 
(Wit fin any- dent's room in the Maryknoll Sem- —_..,, people 
here. Close inary. We'll place a plaque on the slide back the 
nvestigation door. Offering: $1,500. doors and 
ould show order a few 


bowls. Down the street aways two 
workmen come, walking their 
bikes, florid as flamingoes, for they 
stopped off at a “pub” on the way 
home from work. There will be rows 
in two kitchens tonight! 

And here we pass a temple; it 
runs for nearly a whole block. I 
have never seen a monk or even a 
worshiper here, but our whole dis- 
trict is named after this temple. It 
has thick mud walls and immense 
wooden gates. 

Oops! Be careful! I nearly 
stumbled over those little mountains 
of fruit on a stand jutting out into 
the street. Japanese shops have a 
way of hogging half of the street; 
bicycles and pedestrians take the 
other half. There is little left for the 
motorist, yet he pays the road tax. 

That reminds me of today’s ses- 
sion with the tax collector about 
the jeep. But — I came on this walk 
to forget the day’s irritabilities. Yet 
they are part of mission life; all 
these people are the objects of our 
missionary endeavors. What about 
that rosary I was about to say for 
them on this constitutional? “In the 
name of the Father...” = 








THE SUPERIOR GENERAL'S CORM 


By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll | 


1 wish I could give to the people of 
Japan the assurance that we Ameri- 
can Catholics at least are aware of 
their problems, principally that of 
overpopulation. 

Japan is our ally. She could be a 
bulwark in the Christian world; she 
could likewise fall into the Soviet 
orbit quite easily. Our hope in this 
respect is groundless unless she has 
some other solution than race sui- 
cide. 

Even before the war, it was nec- 
essary for Japan to import some 
80% of her food supplies. Now that 
population has increased by eight 
million from abroad after the war, 
the need is more acute. 


We have signed a peace treaty with 
Japan; we have shown her the neces- 
sity of rearming even though a good 
part of her population is against it. 
We have bolstered her economy 
with billions of dollars; we’ have 
helped her to develop her navy and 
air force and army; and have given 
her much equipment. All this has 
gone into the basket for our own 
and for Japan’s security. We have 
not noticed the hole in the basket. 

Japan is committing national sui- 
cide. Abortion has been legalized. 
The result is an estimated million 
and a half legalized cases each year. 
With these and the illegal ones, the 
total is near two million. All man- 
ner of ill effects result from this mal- 
practice. Even the protagonists of 
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the method are frightened at tha 
results. 

The voice of the Pope constant 
reiterates the right of 
marry and have children; the right 
of the unborn child to life; the righ 
of medical men to observe their oat} 
— to save life rather than destr 
it; the right of the family to dece 
upbringing, education and culty 
development. 


Japan has many well-trained x 
entists. They should be organized 
into an all-out effort to meet Japan 
population problem on a construe 
tive basis. The diet of the peoph 
should be changed: milk, butte 
flour, corn, cattle and hogs arety 
needed. Hydroponic farming should 
be increased; roads should be built 
everywhere; some of our surplus 
products should be sent to Japan. 
What would you do, were you a 
Japanese and saw your family starv- 
ing, and knew there were empty 
lands in other countries? What a 
fine gesture it would be, if several 
countries, including our own, would 
lease some spare land for Japan’s 
food. We can and must do more; so 
must other countries. Any empty 
region is an expensive luxury as long 
as any country is too full. 1 
"dd 
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Krock pauses to look back at some of the rugged tall just climbed. 


VISIT TO ALL SAINTS 


@ meet Father George L. Krock, veteran of our South 
China missions, who some years ago was assigned to Guate- 
mala. Since 1949, he has had the more-than-man-sized job 
of caring for the spiritual needs of 30,000 Indians in the 
Chiantla parish. Now that you’ve been introduced, Father 
Krock invites you to go along as he visits All Saints, a village 
in his mission where the Indian men wear pants that look 
like peppermint candy sticks. Once this trip was a hard 
one by horseback over tortuous mountain trails. Now you 
--.. €an- go by-jeep; thanks to a new road that the Indians built. - 
Father suggests that you hang on tight because this road 
seems to have been engineered to give a jeep’s mettle the 
acid test. The ride is one of rugged, wild mountain beauty. 


GUATEMALAN PHOTO IMPRESSION BY ROBERT E. LEE, M.M. 





Here’s an airman’s view of our Guatemala mission where travel is a s 
ups and downs. The usually cloud-shrouded pass at Chemal is at 12,000 f@ 


If you have a weak heart, this road to Todos Santos is no place for you 
(Right) Father Krock’s coming to bless those candles and baptize that ‘baby 




















Down the village street from the well comes the dignity only an India: § 
woman can evince. Her work is hard; she is plagued by abject poverty 
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Father Krock fills out the baptismal register as Indians of All Saints Village 
bring in to be baptized the many babies born since Padre’s last visit. 


Tritte Let the costumes distract you but don’t forget these youngsters get just 


overty : as excited over a game of marbles as any small fry in your neighborhood. 





CATECHIST 


@ tomas looks like a 
pirate; actually he is a 
VIP in the Village of All 
Saints. He’s known as a 
catechist. That means he 
teaches catechism to the 
Indians; keeps the villag- 
ers in line spiritually; tries 
to persuade many more 
Indians to gain a solid 
knowledge of their Faith; 
uses all the arguments in 
ithe book and then some, 
‘to convince Indian 
‘couples that they really 
‘should get the Padre to 
‘bless their marriages. 
‘Tomas does.these things 
during the long months 
ithat intervene between 
[Father Krock’s visits. 
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THE INEVITABLE WEDDING PICTURE. No nuptial is complete without one. 
It’s a bit more colorful than an American wedding but the spirit’s the same. 





LEAVE TAKING 


@ coMEs time to leave, and 
everybody on the mountaintop 
gives Father Krock a big bow 
and begs him to return soon. 
The best he can promise is months 
hence. This sounds harsh but he 
has many places to cover. The 
oldest Indian makes an eloquent 
and flowery speech, thanking 
Father Krock for coming so far 
to take care of their spiritual 
needs.. Then. Todos Santos dis- 
appears as Father’s jeep rounds 
a bend in the mountain road. 
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Twenty-five years of experience in Africa have molded 
and shaped the convictions of Bishop Joseph Blomjous, 
head of Mwanza Diocese, East Africa. This interview with 
him is packed with vital information on current trends in 
Africa, a continent where the growth of the Church is 
most promising. Bishop Blomjous’ thinking ranges be- 
yond the problems of his Vicariate into all the world 
relationships that emphatically condition the Church’s 
work in helping the human race. 

















@ Q How long have you been in Africa, 

Bishop? 
| A Five years in North Africa for 
my studies, and 20 years as a mis- 
_ sioner in Tanganyika. 

Q Where is your diocese? 
A Mwanza, in Tanganyika Ter- 
| ritory, and then I still have the 
administration of Maswa. 

Q What is the population? 

A Mwanza has about a little 
over a million people, and Maswa 
between 250 and 300 thousand. 

Q What percentage are Catholics? 

A Between three and four per 
cent. 
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Q How does that compare with the 
rest of Africa? 

A Much lower. I am not sure, 
but I think the rest of Africa would 
be between seven and eight percent. .- 

Q Since you went to Africa, have 
you noticed much change as far as the 
Church is concerned? | 

A The most noticeable is the in- | 
crease in the number of Christians. 

Q The increase has been greater dur- 
ing the past few years than it was 
previously? 

A Enormously. Just to give you 
a figure, in 1948, when I took over 
in Mwanza, we had about 7,000 
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catechumens. Now, there are well 
over 20,000. 

Q How long do the catechumens 
study the doctrine before they are bap- 
tized? 

A Four years altogether. On the 
average, anyway. 

Q Have you noticed many other 
changes in Africa itself in the past 
twenty years? 

A Well, yes. The increase in 
what you would call civilization; 
particularly a very good increase in 
education facilities — number of 
schools. Just to give you a figure 
again relating to Mwanza. Since 
1948, we have built over 50 schools. 

Q Are they all primary schools? 

A No. There are seven middle 
schools, one secondary school and 
two teachers’ training colleges. 

Q Catholic mission schools are gov- 
ernment supported, aren’t they? 

A Yes, up to a certain extent. 

Q The government puts in a large 
part of the funds to operate them? 

A Yes, you can say that. As a 
matter of fact, the government pays 
95 per cent of the salary of native 
teachers in all recognized schools 
and then the government pays also 
a small percentage of the building 
costs. It varies according to the 
kind of school. 

Q Have you noticed much of a 
change in the mentality of the people 
regarding self-determination? 

A Yes, I believe that at the pres- 
ent time, practically everybody is 
thinking of self-government. 

Q Do you feel that the people are 
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ready to assume this responsibility? 

A Number One, that is very diffi- 
cult to judge; and Number Two, I 
don’t think it is a practical question 
because never in history have a peo- 
ple been given self-government just 
because they were ready for it, but 
only because they took it. It will 
come. It doesn’t matter what we 
say about it. The only thing we 
must do is to be as ready as possible. 

Q Do you feel that the Church has 
that in mind in its education? 

A Definitely. Particularly, as 
regards the training of the native 
clergy and the training of native 
Sisters. Particularly, also, in the 
training of the Catholic laity. 

Q About the criticism made of our 
education in Africa that we are training 
an army of clerks, and that we are train- 
ing them to go to work in the cities. Is 
there any justification for that criticism? 

A Definitely. Not only against 
the missions but it goes also for the 
government. All of us have insisted 
far too much on just academic 
education. 

Q Would you say that is a large part 
of the fault of the government requite- 
ments? 

A It has been a large part the 
fault of government requirements. 
Partly also the fault of ourselves. 
Just to give you an instance, I am 
not quite sure of the figures, but in 
the Lake Province, which is the 
northern part of Tanganyika where 
we are involved, there are 600 boys 
in secondary school (which means 
academic training) and 60 in indus- 
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trial schools, trade schools and such. 

Q Don’t we have trade schools? 

A We don’t have them, and we 
should have them. 

Q Do you think that it would be 
better for the missions to put emphasis 
on technical training rather than on 
academic training? 

A_ I would not exclude academic 
training, but we should surely put 
much more emphasis on technical 
training nowadays. Government is 
waking up to the necessity of tech- 
nical training and danger exists 
that the whole of technical training 
will be in the hands of others, if we 
do not make a start very quickly. 

Q Have we any technical schools? 

A Wehave practically none. You 
see, in the whole Lake Province, as 
I said, there were sixty boys in 
technical training a few years ago. 
Forty of them were in Nyegesi in 
our industrial school, which teaches 
only carpentry. And there were 
some twenty or so at Bukoba also at 
the Catholic mission, which is not 
a real technical school. 

Q There is nothing being done in 
the field of agriculture? 

A Very little, very little. One of 
the main reasons, naturally, is the 
financial side of the thing. It is 
much cheaper to run a secondary 
school than to put in a technical 
school. 

Q Is there any possibility of getting 
help from the government? 

A Very little, because the policy 
of the government seems to be at 
the moment to keep technical train- 
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ing in its own hands. I have been 
trying very hard to get Government 
to start a complete technical school 
at Nyegesi, but it is not easy. I 
would be able to get a staff for it, 
a congregation of Brothers who 
would be willing to come, but I 
can’t get the money. 

Q Would the African be as interested 
in technical training as he is for academic 
training? 

A Definitely! You see, even now, 
with this little technical school we 
have at Nyegesi, we get more appli- 





| 
‘*Africa must have a native hierarchy | 
within 20 years,” says Bp. Blomjous. | 
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cations than we get for a secondary 
school. The African is seeing that 
financially he is much better off if 
he is a good carpenter than if he is 
a teacher. Boys who come out of 
our industrial carpentry school at 
Nyegesi make more money than a 
teacher. The Africans see that. 

Q Is there any local leadership? 

A A little, for instance, the Afri- 
can Association in Tanganyika. It 
is, incidentally, interesting to know 
that the president of the African 
Association is a very good Catholic. 
He was educated at St. Mary’s at 
Tabora and then he went to Cork, 
Ireland. Another leader, David 
Kidaha, who has been Catholic for 
about six months, went to Cam- 
bridge. 

Q On an educational level is there 
anything being done for adults, Bishop? 

A In general, very little, but we 
have started on something, using 
the existing organization of the 
catechumenate and the catechist to 
give adult education classes — read- 
ing, writing and what we call com- 
munity development. 

Q Do you know the illiteracy per- 
centage? 

A It is easier to find the literacy 
percentage. I would put it about 
60,000 or 70,000 out of a million 
people who can read. 

Q Does the native want to be able 
to read? 

A Oh, yes, particularly the 
younger generation. 

Q Has East Africa a very large 
percentage of Indians? 
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A Yes, relatively speaking. | 
would estimate 70,000 or 80,000 
out of 7 million. 

Q Is anything being done to reach 
the Indians religiously? 

A Practically nothing. We have 
just started in Mwanza. I am get- 
ting Indian Sisters from India. 

A Do you think that there is a 
chance to convert many of them? 

A Yes, I do. It will take time, 
but I think we have a much better 
chance in East Africa than we 
would have in India. 

Q Why? 

A Just because they are immi- 
grants. They are more or less de- 
nationalized, if you like, from their 
old milieu. 

Q How many Mohammedans are 
there in East Africa? 

A In East Africa, it is difficult 
to say. I could say more or less for 
Tanganyika. I would estimate be- 
tween ten and fifteen per cent. 

Q Do you think there is any chance 
of converting them? 

A Yes, and where missioners 
have really worked among the 
Mohammedans, and there are a 
very few places where they have 
done that, the results have been 
quite good. For instance, in October 
last year, I visited one of the mis- 
sions of the Benedictines down south 
in Tanganyika where they are 
working among a population which 
is at least seventy-five per cent 
Mohammedan. They are getting 
quite a number of converts. 

Q Not long ago, Premier Nasser of 
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Egypt and the King of Saudi Arabia 
had a meeting about sending missioners 
into Central Africa. That would mean 
Mohammedanism is going to try to 
become dynamic again. 

A Yes, but that’s not new. It has 
been done several years already. 

Q Are they having any success? 

A Not if you are talking about 
East Africa. But they are having 
more success in West Africa. 

Q Where? In Nigeria? 

A Nigeria, and in the French 
colonies. You see, I think that it’s 
the schools that have more or less 
killed the progress of Mohammed- 
anism in East Africa. The situation 
is now this — that educated Afri- 
cans, that means Africans who have 
even been to a primary school, will 
never become a Mohammedan be- 
cause it’s inferior — too low. He 
will become a Protestant or a Catho- 
lic, but he won’t become a Moham- 
medan. You see the main attraction 
of Mohammedanism in Africa has 
always been that Islam gives the 
native a higher social standing with- 
out too much trouble. Now this 
attraction is very largely gone in 
East Africa because you get the 
same thing through education. 

Q What is the biggest obstacle to the 
propagation of the Catholic faith in 
Mwanza? 

A Lack of priests. 

Q How many priests do you have in 
your diocese, Bishop? 

A Altogether — in Mwanza and 
Maswa, there are 60 White Fathers, 
21 native priests and 6 Maryknollers. 
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Q Are there any African customs 
which make it difficult for the propaga- 
tion of the Faith? 

A Yes, the whole marriage setup. 

Q A man having several wives, you 
mean? 

A Yes, and particularly it’s not 
so much what you would call simul- 
taneous polygamy as the facility of 
divorce. In successive polygamy is 
where the main trouble lies. 

Q The Government has never tried to 
stop polygamy? 

A No, you see the British policy 
is to use the existing native law. It 
is indirect rule, as they say. 

Q There is no question of morality 
that comes in to that? 

A No. Government has done it 
in the Congo, for instance, where 
polygamy is against the law. 

Q Well, what characteristics or 
native virtues do the people have that 
make them good Catholics? 

A Well, they are surely naturally 
quite interested in the religion as 
such. The main difficulty is on the 
moral side. Many people forget 
when they talk about paganism that 
paganism in Africa is completely 
different from the idea of paganism 
which we have of the Greeks and 
Romans. All African people believe 
in one God. 

Q They have a code. of morality? 

A And they have a certain code 
of morality, yes. And another thing, 
why it is so difficult for me to 
answer in this — the difference be- 
tween the different tribes is enor- 
mous in Africa. It is hard to believe 
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for people who have never been 
there — even tribes which live in 
the same country. They are as far 
apart as let’s say the Dutch and the 
Italians. 

Q Well, what natural reasons are 
there for the tremendous increase in 
Catholics in Africa during the past few 
years? 

A The main natural reason is 
this, especially among the younger 
generation, that they want to be 
something else than pagans. It is 
not fashionable any more to be 
merely a pagan. 

Q Then they are awake to the moral 
and spiritual problems? 

A Yes, definitely! For instance, 
just to give you one example which 
will show the whole thing much bet- 
ter than anything else. All people 
among the Basukuma will say that 
if a chief wants to get a religion — 
not to be a pagan any more — he 
should become a Catholic — that is 
the only religion worthy of a chief. 

Q Why should you say, Bishop, that 
native leaders — for example, ones who 
get educated like Nukumrah, Prime Min- 
ister of the Gold Coast — who are 
Catholics and Catholic educated, leave 
the Church? 

A Well, for those people who 
have studied either in America or 
Europe, the main reason, I think, is 
that the Catholics in America and 
in Europe have failed to take care 
of those people. 

Q You think that more should be 
done for the foreign students in this 
country? 
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A Exactly! 

Q Would you have any program for 
Soreign students in America? 

A_ Thewhole program is difficult, 
but first, our Catholic organizations 
of university students must take 
care of foreign students. Secondly, 
Catholic universities should try to 
give foreign students more oppor- 
tunities for studying abroad. 
Thirdly, good Catholic families 
should receive those students. 

Q Do you believe in sending students 
to Europe or America to study? 

A Only if those conditions were 
fulfilled. At the moment, we are 
afraid of sending people out. 

Q Do many of them come back dis- 
Satisfied? 

A I have heard that 75 per cent 
of those who go to England (I don’t 
know the figure for America) come 
back as either pink or red, because 
of Communist influence in the 
universities. 

Q In our Catholic universities? 

A No, there are no Catholic uni- 
versities in England, but there are 
quite a lot of Catholic students who 
should look after foreign students 
and keep them from the Reds. Some- 
thing must be done about this prob- 
lem because you can see for yourself 
the number of cases from Africa. 
If you take all those leaders in 
troubled lands now — Commu- 
nists in Asia, China, India, and so 
on — the fact is that they are all peo- 
ple who have studied in Europe or 
in America, practically all of them. 
Two weeks ago, I was in Fulda at a 
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German Katholikentag and several 
of them said that one of the highest 
officials in China, in the Communist 
Government, is a Catholic who had 
studied in America and in Germany. 
It seems he has said that the greatest 
gift that Germany had given him was 
that it had taught him Marxist doc- 
trine, and that he had never found 
a Catholic Church in Germany. 

Q That is a terrible indictment of 
our Catholic people. 

A Definitely! 

Q Is it possible that our standard of 
living makes dissatisfaction? 

A Maybe, but I don’t think that 
is the real thing. What all the 
natives are saying is that we have 
been teaching them Christianity, 
but we are not showing it. When 
they come here and also at home, 
they don’t find Christianity in our 
life. There are a lot of people in 
Africa, among the ordinary people, 
not the educated people, who are 
convinced that Europe, for instance, 
is a pagan country. 

Q You mean the natives in general 
believe this? 

A Yes, because they have practi- 
cally never seen a European in 
church. I have heard a lot of people 
saying, for instance, that mission- 
aries come to Africa because they 
can’t do any more in Europe. A 
couple of months ago I had a good 
example. I had a Swiss architect in 
Mwanza making plans for a church. 
He is a very good Catholic. He 
went to church every day and re- 
ceived the sacraments. A lot of peo- 
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ple asked me, “What kind of man 
is this? Is he a priest? He goes to 
church!”’ They couldn’t understand 
it. And after he left Mwanza, he 
went to Rutabo and he was there 
for Holy Week. When he had left, 
the people asked the native pastor 
if this man had come to town from 
pagan Europe to have the chance 
to make his Easter duties. 

Q Do they see many Europeans in 
these areas who don’t go to church? 

A Yes, all the government offi- 
cials. The big failure of the white 
man in Africa, and that goes for 
India and China, is that they have 
talked a lot about Christianity, but 
they haven’t shown it. 

Q Do you think time ts running out 
on the white man? 

A Definitely! 

Q How much longer would you give? 

A As things look now, I would 
say that within fifteen or twenty 
years there won’t be any colonies 
left in Africa. It will mean also that 
the Church must be native by that 
time. It is quite possible that mis- 
sioners will be allowed to stay on at 
that time as counselors and experts 
under the native hierarchy. 

Q Well, is the opportunity for the 
Church running out too? 

A Yes. Now we have a very good 
opportunity in Africa. That means, 
if we could put in everything now 
— personnel, and means, and so on 
— I think it is practically sure, we 
could completely make at least East, 
Central and West Africa Catholic, 
but we must take the opportunity 
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now. That’s definite! It means also 
that the main work at the moment 
is the preparation and training of 
the native clergy. 

Q Do you think that when these 
countries do get independence they will 
be hostile to Christianity? 

A It all depends on the next fif- 
teen years how it will go. Especially 
in East Africa, we have a very good 
chance because the native clergy is 
coming along quite well and also 
we have a very good Catholic laity 
of influential people. 

Q Yet isn’t it in East Africa where 
we find the Mau Maus? 

A But yes. 

Q Kenyatia was certainly against 
Christianity. The Kikuyu political union 
was against Christiamily. 

‘A Yes. But is not was. This 
Kikuyu — this Mau Mau problem 
— it’s a very local problem. Many 
people seem to say — I noticed this 
in my travel in Europe and also in 
America — that it’s primarily a 
political thing. It’s not! It’s a social 
thing. It’s a land question there, 
and it won’t be solved as long as 
this land question is not solved. 
Now Communists are using this for 
their own means, but in principle, 
those Kikuyu people are completely 
right. Completely! But the situation 
is impossible. 

Q Can you see any solution for it? 

A The only real solution is this: 
that once government has saved its 
face by putting down the revolt it- 
self, to buy up the land from the 
settlers and redistribute. 
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Q Do you think the Communists 
are very strong in Africa? 

A Some places, yes. 

Q Are they definitely tied up with 
the Communists of Russia? : 

A In some places again, like 
South Africa, strongly, and the 
Belgian Congo, too. Then you have 
the heart of the conspiracy in Abys- 
sinia, in the Russian embassy in 
Addis Ababa. 

Q Do you see any solution for the 
problems in South Africa? 

A No, at least no peaceful solu- 
tion. What will probably happen is 
that there will be a blowupsome day. 

Q One last point, Bishop, regarding 
the overseas students here in America. 
Are there any suggestions? 

A It boils down to this: keep 
them in contact with real Catholic 
life. 

Q Those in Catholic universities then 
wouldn’t be any particular problem — 
it would be those in secular universities? 

A Yes, unless in Catholic schools 
students just let them alone. Foreign 
students can be lost, of course, even 
in a Catholic university and never 
have any real contact with Catholic 


people. 

Q Bishop, you are touching a very 
difficult problem. The Catholic people in 
this country are ready to accept the stu- 
dents. What is needed is some sort of an 
orgamzation that will form the contact. 

A I hope something will be done 
because it’s a terrible problem. The 
whole future of Africa depends on a 
solution, just as once the future of 
Asia depended on it. es 
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FATHER LOUIS BAYLESS, OF 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, IS A 
ONE-MAN RADAR STATION. HE 
HAS THE PATIENCE TO LISTEN TO 
EVERYONE, HE HEARS EVERYTHING. 
CONSEQUENTLY HE IS ONE OF 
THE BEST KNOWN AND LIKED 
FOREIGNERS IN MUSOMA, AFRICA. 
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HE IS TIRELESS IN MAKING MISSION 
TRIPS. HE IS KNOWN AND LOVED IN ALL 
VILLAGES, CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN ALIKE. 
HIS HEADQUARTERS ARE AMONG THE 
BANGURIMI TRIBE. BECAUSE OF HIS GEN- 
UINE LOVE FOR THE PEOPLE, HE HAS WON 
LARGE NUMBERS TO THE BAPTISMAL FONT. 





















MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK 


Dear Fathers: 
Please send me literature about becoming a Maryknoll 
(] Priest (] Brother [] Sister (Check one.) 


| understand that this does not bind me in any way. 
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BY ROBERT E. KEARNS, M.M. 


@ 1 First met Reilly in the seminary 
dining room. All I could see were 
his eyes, looking at me over the 
table. Those eyes embarrassed me 
the first time but ceased to bother 
me after I discovered that he is the 
seminary pet. 

The name “Reilly,” like many 
other things here in Cuzco, Peru, 
came from the dim past. How, 
when, where or why he was called 
this name nobody remembers. It is 
as logical as the Indian woman who 
had her little baby baptized “Irene.” 

Reilly is a large, friendly dog 
with a shiny, brown coat and white 
markings on his neck, legs and chest. 
He seems never to get angry but is 
fearless with other dogs or people 
who come near the building after 
dark. The only thing Reilly is afraid 
of is the cat. The first time he saw 
her, he came a little too close — 
and the cat swatted him across the 
nose with its claws. Since then, 
Reilly has been more prudent. 
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Reilly likes priests. On the street, 
when he sees somebody wearing a 
cassock, he goes running like a 
young bull. He is just as likely to 
knock the priest over, as he is to 
cuddle up a little closer. He regu- 
larly makes himself comfortable out- 
side the confessional, at the feet of 
the priest, waiting for the opportun- 
ity to accompany him to the rectory. 

All over town he is known as the 
“seminary dog.” That seems to en- 
title him to special privileges. He 
walks in and out of houses, build- 
ings, and other places where there 
are people. Everybody has a kind 
word and a pat on the head for 
Reilly. 

Reilly loves chapel. A thud an- 
nounces his arrival, as he throws his 
weight against the door to open it. 
He enters, looks around, and then 
curls up in the aisle. 

Reilly’s latest escapade endeared 
him to the hearts of the people. 
During the special ceremonies that 
marked the completion of the recon- 
struction of the Cuzco cathedral, 
Reilly came strolling in. He 
stretched out on the carpet, in front 
of all the civil and religious digni- 
taries. A seminarian chased him. 
Reilly disappeared in the crowd — 
only to return in a few minutes to 
his carpet. The discourses dragged 
on and on. Reilly rose, stretched, 
walked around. He looked at some 
of the dignitaries and then returned 
to his position. Again and again he 
repeated the same actions. Every- 
body was watching. The next day, 
everyone was talking about Reilly. 
They said that he had saved the day 
by providing welcome distractions 
during the long speeches. a8 
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Write: The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P.0., N.Y. 
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THE nine Drennan boys line up for the last blessing 
of Father Joseph R. English, before he leaves for a 
mission post in Chile. Mrs. Drennan, looking hardly 
older than her boys, has trained her big family to be os 
enthusiastic Maryknoll rooters. Father English holds a # 
special place because he hails from their home town. 
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These enthusiastic youngsters are changing the face of Tunglo. ‘ 
on 

BY J. MAYNARD MURPHY, M.M. " 

ab 

@ 1 GOT a surprise the other evening After devotions, I got hold of some) ple 
during rosary devotions. Ordinar- of the boys and asked them to ex-| th 
ily, six to ten of the dozen Catholics plain how they knew the prayers. } rai 
we have in Tunglo, Formosa, come “We listened every night at the} fir 
to say the rosary in church. But door,’”’ one of them said. “We] yo 
that evening I could easily tell that learned the prayers that way, and] TI 
many more than ten were answer- decided to come inside and say] ra 
ing the rosary. There was a roar them.” + co 
of prayer behind me, every time it Since then the number of pagan} H 
was the congregation’s turn to pray. _ boys and girls who come every night | th 
After the second decade, my curi- has grown to a nightly average of | so 


osity couldn’t stand it any longer. 
I turned around and saw that about 
thirty boys and girls were in the 
chapel. They ranged in ages from 
' five to eighteen. And they were all 
reciting the rosary just like old- 
timers. I wondered what had hap- 
pened. Where had they learned? 
Who had taught them the prayers? 
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150; some nights as many as 180 
show up. After rosary and before, 
too, practically all these youngsters 
study the catechism. Some of them 
know over one hundred questions in 
the 360-question catechism. All of 
them know from thirteen to sixty 
questions. Even the, five-year-olds 
have catechisms. They hold their 
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= genuflect at times on the left knee; 
‘sometimes facing the wrong way. 
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the right or left hand. When I told 


one little fellow that he should use 
his right hand, he replied that he 
does it better with his left. 

It’s been half play with them — 
especially the boys, who prefer 
climbing trees to learning. But proof 
that they are serious came the other 
night. They got down to business. 

Two of the girls were asked, ““Why 
don’t we pray for rain at the church? 
There hasn’t been a rain here for 
months.” 

“We are going to pray for rain, 
tomorrow night. We heard the priest 
say so,” said the girls. 

The next night, they told me 
about this. They said that the peo- 
) ple in the market were all saying 
that there was going to be prayer for 
rain, at the church. That was the 
first I’d heard about it. I asked the 
youngsters if they believed in God. 
They did. Did they believe that the 
rain belonged to God, and that He 
could let somé of it come down if 
He wanted to? They did. I asked 
them if they wanted to ask God for 
some: of His rain. They did. 

One of them added, ‘‘We’re 
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breaking our backs, carrying water 
from places that get farther and 
farther away from the kitchen.” 

I told them what prayers to say, 
cautioning them to say them well, 
as if they really wanted the rain. 

Those few prayers for rain, and 
the rosary that night, were the most 
fervent prayers I’ve heard in years. 
They must have sounded right in 
heaven, too, for the next afternoon 
the rain came down in torrents. 

It is raining again this afternoon 
—not much, but it is raining — 
and this may be the end of the 
drought. The youngsters are elated. 
There’s hardly anyone in Tunglo 
who hasn’t heard them explain in 
detail just why the rain came. 

Last night there was a record 
crowd for evening devotions. The 
tiny chapel was full, and at least 
fifty adults were standing outside 
in the street, having a look. Maybe 
this is a sign that the spiritual 
drought in Tunglo is broken, too. It 
won’t be many more days, I hope, 
before I can begin to pour the 
waters of baptism. 

Every night the youngsters say a 
prayer at the end of the rosary for 
the conversion of Tunglo. Maybe, 
if a lot of their American counter- 
parts would do that, too, we could 
break down the barriers that are 
keeping the good people of Tunglo 
from entering the Church. BB 





what God wants, then God will take 
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“Tr we hear of any boy who wants to go to Maryknoll, we shall do all we can to 
develop his vocation. That is the way we feel about our boys and girls going to 
foreign missions when we need them badly at home. If we try to help them to do 
good care of us.” 


— Bishop Albert Fletcher (Little Rock) 





Dear Fathers, 

You will be surprised to receive 
this letter from a poor boy. I am a 
Korean boy, named Jong-heum 
Pack. 

I live in Seoul, the capital of 
Korea, with my family. My family 
— composed of nine members, Dad 
and Mom and four younger brothers 
and two younger sisters — is from 
Yun An where we were born and 
have been living for fifteen years 
before June 25, 1950. There we 
tasted the tyranny of the Reds. Red 
tyranny was too terrible, cruel and 
miserable. We escaped and came 
to free land, Pusan. 

Now I think you know well about 
our country Korea which is a small 
country in the Far East of Asia and, 
alas, the challenge of the two great 

‘encampments, that is, Democracy 
and Communism, since June 25, 
1950, and where too many of your 
own brothers and sons who love 
freedom were sacrificed to maintain 
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from Korea 


Occasional mistakes in English 
can’t hide the warm sincerity of 


the young boy who wrote them. 


the world here in Korea, 

I believe that God will bless them 
and all the American people, espe- 
cially priests, Brothers and Sisters 
who are working hard for the poor, 
uneducated, underdeveloped mil- 


lions and guiding them to God with - 


love everywhere in the world. 

The other day I found your mag- 
azines, ““Maryknoll”’ of March and 
April at an old book store in Seoul. 
Really I was very glad to see the 
Catholic magazine at that time. 

The Maryknoll Medical Unit in 
Pusan seems like a pitifully small 
craft in the ocean of suffering hu- 
manity. I think I know well about 
Pusan Maryknoll Medical Unit be- 
cause I have been in Pusan for a 
long time, sixteen months. 

When I went to school, I had to 
pass before the Sisters’ clinic. It was 
so crowded with too many sick 
persons, especially women (who 
have their tiny babies on their backs) 
that I could just scarcely pass for 
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the crowds. Really the Maryknoll 
Sisters are the saviors of the sick 
in Pusan. By the kind care of 








I believe you are in a hurry. But 
would you kindly answer me? 
Yours sincerely 


Maryknoll Sisters, many poor people Jonc-HEUM Pack 
were saved. Whenever I saw our kind 

Sisters who Dear Fathers, 
were working ‘BE | OF 75 I was very 
hE Te provide @ iting samcvary for SUPT and 
sick persons,  OUF Rew Major Seminary chapel we receive your 
thankful tears are looking for 75 friends to provide kind answer 
run down my $100 apiece. within such a 


Will you kindly excuse me that 

]can’t thank the American people 
enough for their kind assistance for 
our dear Korea? 
Even under bad conditions, we 
Korean students are studying hard 
to be good workers for the rehabili- 
tation of our Korea and the world 
because we know that it is the only 
way to show our gratitude for the 
kind assistance of the United States 
that we have to study hard. 

On Sunday I go to Catholic 
church in Shin-dang Dong not far 
from my home. 

My sister was baptized two years 
ago and my aunt and cousins, too. 
Father, I am sorry to say that I 
am not baptized even now. But I 
determined to be baptized on 
Christmas of this year. 

Father, can I become a subscriber 
to “Maryknoll’’? I think it is im- 
possible. 

I want to have some American 
pen friends, especially Catholics be- 
cause I want to know about America 
more and how American students 


students are very happy. But I don’t 
envy happiness because I think there 
will be a beautiful future before me. 
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are studying. I. think American: 





short time. 

It was the day before the last 
examination that I came home from 
school and my mother gave me your 
letter saying that maybe it’s from 
a one from far away, U.S.A. Oh 
how great pleasure I had when I 
saw your letter! 

Please don’t forget that I am 
always praying that God bless you, 
the American people, especially our 
missioners working for the poor 
everywhere in the world far from 
their homes with charity and gen- 
erosity. Of course, I see very well 
what is made possible by the charity 
and generosity of the American 
Catholics. 

I see and recognize it is true that 
many poor peoples are rescuing from 
their miserable poverties and deaths 
by the charity and generosity of the 
Americans. I hope ihey will recog- 
nize my thanks for their warm helps 
even a little. 

But dear Rev! Did you mean that 
I would be receiving our favourable 
magazine as a gift? 

Then if it’s true, isn’t it a thing 
without politeness for me? By the 
way, I am very happy to hear the 
good news. 

On Sunday, we five brothers and 
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two sisters go to Shin-dang Dong 
Catholic church not far from our 
own home. 

It’s building is not so good and 
it’s altar, too. But I can tell you this 
—our faiths for Christ are very 
godly. Also we have a student class 
in our church. My sister, 16, and 
my brother, 12, and I are its mem- 
bers. The actions of student class 
are very wide. 

I have four younger brothers and 
two younger sisters. They are: Suk- 
Kyung, 16; Myung-heum, 12; Do- 
heum, 10; Chung-heum, 8; Ok- 
kyung, 4; Hyo-heum, 14. My family 
is very large. 

The school I go to is called 
“Kyunggi High School.” I am in 
2nd year class. At school I take 
many subjects, that is, English and 
its grammar and composition, 
Korean, history, geography, phisi- 
ology, chemistry, algebra, geometry, 
economics, civics, Psychology and 
Military Drill etc. 

Among them Military Drill is the 
hardest lesson. Every day we are 
training with perfect armament. We 
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are training very earnestly becaugg 
we know very well that “the Uni 
fication’ of our Korea can be agy 
complished only by the strength d 
us young students by defeating 
Reds!! : 

I think the most of the Americans 
have always thought that the F 
East was a very enchanting place 
in the world. Yes, it’s true! I think 
the Far East is the most important! 
place in the world, and there is ng 
world peace without the peace of 
the Far East. So if we maintain the 
world peace, we must protect the 
Far East from aggression. 

Communism must be defeated in 
Asia not with a talk and discussion’ 
with Reds, but the strength of the 
free nations. 

Oh Father! Can’t we make the 
peaceful world with our godly faiths 
for Christ. 

I pray to God that we wouldn't 
be in any struggle any more. 

May God bless you and your 
people and our missioners very far 
from their homes. 

JONG-HEuUM Pack 
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served them while on earth. You can help them 
now. Maryhnoll Sisters will be your agents. 
Together we can spread Christ’s charity. 
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EDITORIAL: 


Brushing Away Cobwebs 


BY BISHOP JAMES E. WALSH, M.M. 


@ THE FARMER grows grain without 
fully understanding the process. All 
he needs to know about the soil is 
that it will sprout the grain if he 
plants it under certain conditions. 
This he learned by the trial-and- 
error method. The missioner can 
also plant his seed after the same 
fashion and he has every assurance 
that some fruit will result. He knows 
both from faith and experience that 
the preaching of the doctrine, ac- 
companied by the grace of God, is 
very likely to bear fruit in almost 
any human soul. 

When all is said and done, how- 
ever, it is a crude method. On the 
objective side anybody can learn all 
about mission work in half an hour. 
All he needs to do is to sit down and 
read a book which details the time 
honored methods in vogue in the 
Church. These methods are bound 
to produce certain results. How- 
ever, what about the subjects to 
which these methods are to be 
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This Month’s Cover 


From Africa comes this month's study of a Bakwaya 
girl in our Musoma mission. Some 2,300 Bakwaya are 
Catholics — far different from the rest of the tribe, 
which is notorious for loose morals. Catholic members 
of this tribe, however, succeed in rising above the level 
of their carelessly living neighbors. 





applied? What about the souls tobe 
reached? Will he make no distinc. 
tion whatever in his missionary 
approach to the soul of a cultured 
European artist and that of an 
African jungle dweller? The same 
seed is intended for both and the 
same grace will operate on both, 
but both seed and grace will havea 
better chance if the subject is first 
understood. In this respect mission 
work becomes more complicated. 


ANTHROPOLOGY, properly under- 
stood, is that part of mission work 
which endeavors to understand the 
subject of the mission experiment. 
While we can hope to influence peo- 
ple without understanding them, 
we can surely take many short cuts 
to the end in view and secure the 
desired results with much less fric- 
tion and false motions, if we take 
the time before-hand to understand 
the subject. If a man wishes to 
influence the Oriental mind to the 
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full, surely his best approach is to 
sudy and understand the civiliza- 
’ tion, culture, tradition, and back- 
und of that same mind; because 
all these factors will condition and 
color every judgment he makes, in- 
duding his reception of the divine 
message. To ignore the state of his 
uls to bef mind is to make the work harder. 
distinc. | Toask him to accept Christianity as 
Sionary arevelation straight from the sky on 
cultured | the grounds of direct logic is to 
! of an§ expect an objectivity of mind on his 
1€ same | part which few Orientals possess. It 
and the | is forgetting entirely the thousand 
n both, }and one obstacles that must be 
| havea § brushed aside, the thousand and one 
- is first § allowances that must be made before 
mission § the divine truth can find a ready 
ated, [entrance and a settled and happy 
acceptance in his puzzled mind. 
under. 
2 work | 1718 true that in studying the culture 
nd the | of others, in the sense of Anthro- 
iment, / pology, there is a classical danger to 
e peo- | be guarded against. The danger in 
them, | Anthropology is that of piling up 
rt cuts | details of knowledge without relat- 
re the | ing them to anything of a practical 
s fric. ] nature. Anthropology should help 
» take | to brush away the cobwebs that 
stand } tarnish the mirror of our common 
es to | humanity and thus establish the 
o the | grounds for the real understanding 
that will expose clearly the great 
brotherhood of man common to all 
the races of the earth. 
Understanding is the great leaven 
1 that makes all men one. In Heaven 
we shall understand each other, and 
: the minds of the Mongolian shep- 
herd and the Oxford professor will 
at last be open books to each other. 
Indeed this clear light was a char- 
we APRIL, 1955 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD AIL © 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 
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Maryknoll was established in 1911 

by the American Hierarchy to 

prepare missioners from the 

United States and to send them 

forth, under the direction of the 

Holy See, to the mission fields 
of the world. 


acteristic of the Garden of Eden, 
and it was doubtless part of God’s 
plan that weshould understand each 
other even here below. With under- 
standing coming first, all His Divine 
lessons that unite man in the com- 
mon brotherhood would have been 
accepted and appreciated automati- 
cally. Original Sin reversed the 
process. Now the understanding is 
to be brought about not as a pre- 
limary, but as a result of the spread 
of His Gospel that reconciles all 
things in itself. The mild inter- 
nationalism inculcated by mutual 
understanding on the part of the 
various peoples of the globe is 
surely the best preparation for 
peace, just as it is a concomitant of 
the Gospel of Peace. ae 
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Brooklyn’s Emergency Squad welcome their former buddy, Brother Matthew. 


Why I am a Maryknoll Brother 


An old Irish cop summed it up: 


Better than Commissioner! 
BY MATTHEW KIRWAN, M.M. 


@ SAINT AUGUSTINE once said: “If no 
one asks me the meaning of time, 
I understand it; but if someone asks 
me to define it, I do not understand 
it.” It is with a feeling akin to that 
of Saint Augustine, that I attempt 
to explain the story of my vocation. 
In my opinion, the Lord used a 
great desire of mine to lead me to 
His service as a Maryknolli Brother. 
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I wanted to be a New York City 
policeman. My father was on the 
force, and so was my Uncle Bill; 
both of them were well-known de- 
tectives attached to Police Head- 
quarters. They were my heroes. My 
early years were filled with the 
Police Department, its men and its 
exploits; my father’s picture in the 
paper, with desperadoes he had 
captured; my uncle talking about 
a case he solved. 

I’m sure that I wanted to get to 
heaven, but I’m not so sure that I 
didn’t confuse heaven with Police 
Headquarters! 

When I came out of the Navy 
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thought was that in one year 
[should be old enough to take the 
‘ets for patrolman, Police Depart- 
ment, New York City. My spiritual 
iife was certainly nothing that would 
indicate a vocation. I took the tests 
@ and received marks that placed me 
high on the lists. 
_ I prepared hard for my physical 
‘ams, running for miles along the 
shore, lifting weights until my arms 
ached, practicing climbing high 
walls, and the like. My mother 
guggested that I make a novena to 
® our Blessed Mother, so that I should 
y pass. I complied. No 
meed to take chances, I thought. 

I passed the physicals. Then only 
the medical examination stood be- 

tween me and my lifetime dream. 
'] In order to be sure that everything 
| was all right, I decided to have a 
preliminary examination by my own 
doctor. All went well until he tested 
my eyes. I couldn’t read the lowest 
line on the chart — and to be a 
New York City policeman, a man 
needs perfect eyesight. 

The doctor gave me the bad news 
as kindly as he could, but he said 





¢ | after the last war, I was twenty. My 
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k City 
mn the 
e Bill; 


mn de-{ that I could never pass the test for 
Head-{ the police force with my eyes in that 
s. My} condition. He suggested that I 
h the} give up smoking, take vitamins to 
nd its} strengthen my eyes, and give up 
n the} reading and movies altogether. I 
had | went to a specialist, and he con- 
bout | firmed the verdict. If he had told 
me that I was going blind, I would 

et to | not have felt any worse. 
iat I | After about a month of cigarless 
olice | days, movieless nights, and getting 
the news only from the radio, my 
Navy | eyesdid not show any improvement. 
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My mother again quietly suggested 
a novena to the Blessed Mother. I 
started it, and never had I made a 
more fervent prayer. I was desper- 
ate. I stormed heaven. Every time 
I passed a church, I made a visit 
and pleaded my case. I was hum- 
bled, recalling past ingratitude to 
God, but promising to do better. 

About six weeks before my medical 
examination, my mother met an old 
friend who suggested that I see a 
man who had a machine that exer- 
cised eyes back into good condition. 
Desperate, I obtained the address 
and went to see the man and his 
machine. It looked like a Rube 
Goldberg contraption, but the man 
said he could fix me up in five weeks. 

He was right! At the end of four 
weeks, I could not only read the 
bottom line of the eye-chart, but 
even, at the very bottom, the name 
of the firm that printed the cards! 

I passed the medical tests for the 
police force, was accepted and sworn 
in. I had never been so happy. I 
had never been so grateful to God. 
For once in my life, I resolved to 
thank God during a longer period 
of time than I had spent in asking 
Him a favor. 

I found the Police Department 
all that I had expected. After a few 
months of pounding a beat, I was 
transferred into the Emergency Serv- 
ice. There I had opportunities to 
exercise deeds of charity, unthought- 
of ,before. We spent all our time 
helping people — giving them oxy- 
gen when they had heart attacks, 
giving them artificial respiration 
when we dragged them out of the 
ocean, taking them from under 
subway trains, rescuing them out of 
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elevator shafts, digging them out of 
cave-ins, and so on. 

After a short period of doing this 
type of work, I began to think of how 
much was being done for people’s 
mortal lives, 





I discussed the matter 
with my confessor. He advised me 
postpone a decision for six months, 
meanwhile praying and receiving 
the sacraments regularly and then, 
if I still should 
















immortal 
souls. Because 
I had done so 


and how little DON’T BE EMBARRASSED feel the same, 
was being to give ita try. 
done for their Make a will properly to control = There was a 


your money after death. Otherwise 


your money may support wrong 
assis ilitiw te aie Goeth eestor 


on how to make a will. 


struggle be- 
tween grace 
and lower na 


little for God, 
I thought that 
I would try to help people so that 
they might get a greater love for 
God. But if I were to do this for 
others, I must have a better un- 
derstanding and love for Him my- 
self. 

‘So I spent more time reading 
about my religion, gave more time 
to prayer, and contributed more to 
organizations dedicated to spread- 
ing the Faith. I was overzealous 
those first few months, for I entered 
into more arguments about religion 
than I should have. I was hammer- 
ing out my religion with a cudgel. 
When I mentioned the crusade to 
my confessor, he put a stop to my 
procedures with some very plain 
words! His advice taught me how 
to express my beliefs without argu- 
ing and antagonizing others. 

As time went on, the conviction 
grew that, since I had served God 
so badly in the past, I needed to 
serve Him y well in the 
_ future. Then the first thought of 
giving myself wholly to God in re- 
ligion came to my mind. All the 
spiritual books I had devoured al- 
ways came to the same conclusion: 
giving ourselves to Him wholly. 
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ture, but in 
the end Al 
mighty God won. I never had had 
such peace of soul. 
I planned to enter a communityay 
of Brothers. But which one? Which 
would allow me to serve God 
best, to glorify Him the most? 4 
friend invited me to go to Ma: | 
to meet some of the Brothers there. 
They immediately impressed me 
with their lively sense of humor, 
their solid piety, and their quiet 
competence. They were American 
and this suited me to a T. 
God leads you to do His will. He 
gives you the gift of a purpose in 
life; the gift of opportunity to use 
the talents He has given; the gi 
of time to pray; and finally, 
greatest gift of all—the gift 
Himself. This is my vocation as a 
Maryknoll Brother. 
An old Irish cop, who was once § 
my partner, expressed his reverence 
for a religious vocation very well. 
When I told him that I was going 
to become a Maryknoll Brother, he 
said, “Joe, you’ll be greater than | 
the Commissioner!”’ 
That from an old cop is the high- 
est praise for the vocation of a 
Maryknoll Brother. an 
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New Look on Formosa 
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THIS SCHOOLBOY, off bright and early to a new Catholic school, 
is typical of the new look that has come to Formosa as a result 
of the Church’s stepped-up pace since the close of China by 
the Reds.. New parishes, new.schools, new. Christians and new 
missioners..are: the.story..of today’s. Formosa...No one knows - 
how long the freedom will last, because the war drums of Red 
China are also bringing a look of anxiety to Formosans. 


COLOR PHOTOS BY FRANCIS J. LYNCH, MM. 





How are Formosans influenced toward Christ? A good example is the friendly 
approachability of Fathers Albert Fedders and John McKernan at a wayside inn. 





Farmers are shrewd judges of people. This one knows that the two Mary-' 
knollers listening to him are genuinely interested in all his personal problems. — 
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Lots of noise and excitement in Father John Drew’s kindergarten. The parents 
are quick to notice and appreciate the missioner’s fond concern for the young. 


he 


Uppermost in Father Drew’s mind is a will to help his people spiritually. What 
better way to symbolize that will than to provide medicine for goiter victims? | 











A smile and a friendly word, and before long these Formosan youngsters 


are telling Father McKernan all about the spider’s web they discovered. 
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Modest new churches area part of Formosa's new look. Trouble is that 














Ragged clothes can’t dampen this poor father’s smile, nor can anything 





shake the little one’s belief that he is in the safes? place on earth. 


girls are on their way te become postulants in a new religious community. 





WHAT YOUR SACRIFICE 
CAN DO FOR 
CHRIST'S POOR 

IN MARYKNOLL MISSIONS 


provides all medicines for one year, for charity cases in 
Guatemala. | 


supplies the needs of the poor in a jungle mission, Bolivia. — 
opens a new mission in Tofen, Formosa. | 
furnishes equipment for youth activities in a village in Africa. | 
takes care of a student's needs for one year in Japan. 
whitewashes a house in Africa. 

pays for medicines for refugees in Hong Kong. 

feeds a child one month in Korea. 

buys all textbooks for a year for a child in Japan. 
provides for a refugee for one month in Formosa. 

buys a raincoat; $3 pays for rubbers for a child in Chile. 
purchases 10 Quechua (Indian language) catechisms in Peru. 


procures a child's school books, and $2 a month's tuition, in 
Cala Cala, Bolivia. 


‘39mm covers cost of 100 scapular medals in Central America. 
‘tiimm buys a girl's smock, and $1.25 a boy's overalls in Chile. 
$| purchases 10 Spanish catechisms in Peru. 


Write: The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 








| A brand-new kind of welcome 















awaits GI’s in Hong Kong, 


| thanks to a team’s hard work. 


BY ALLAN PRIOR 
HONG KONG STANDARD 


@ FOR SOME TIME now, Hong Kong 
has been the place to which Far- 
| East-based American sailors most 
want to go; and because of this it 
has been made the U.S. Navy’s 
official recreation center. 
| The Colony has benefited to an 
pee degree. Last year, for 
| 
| 
U 
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| Maryknoll’s Father George Gilligan is a man with ideas who gets things done. 


Father Fades the Fleece Artists 


instance, 127,000 American sailors, 
spending between $100 and $200 
each, poured between 12 and 24 mil- 
lion U. S. dollars into Hong Kong. 

Taking the most conservative esti- 
mate, that’s at least 352 million 
Hong Kong dollars. This amount 
comes to a little under Govern- 
ment’s total annual revenue. 

What they spent they got value 
for, in the main. They bought, in 
vast quantities, suits made here from 
British materials in American styles 
— the American’s dream of a good 
suit; they bought brocades, silks and 
pretty things for their wives and girl 
friends at home; they bought carv- 
ings, camphor-wood chests and 
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curios; and they went for tours 
round the Colony. 

So, on the surface, everything 
seemed fine. But naturally enough, 
word soon got round that there was 
a sucker market to be fleeced, and 
it could be seen at most hours of the 
day disembarking at Blake Pier, 
wearing little round white hats. 

The sharks closed round; and 
soon the sailors, especially the 
younger ones, were returning to 
their ships with tales of guides they 
had met in the streets, who had 
taken them to tailors’ shops where 
they bought suits that came apart 
in the first wash (leaking sawdust 
from the shoulder pads), and to 
money-changers where they 
received H.K.$4.50 for U.S. $1. 
Guides had shown them smoky 
dives where their pockets were mag- 
ically emptied. They came back, 
saying that they paid U.S. $5 for 
rickshaws, and wasn’t that expen- 
sive, huh? — and generally mutter- 
ing dark things about the wicked- 
ness of Hong Kong. 

Now Fenwick Street Pier has 
stopped all that; at least all that 
can be humanly stopped. 

It was about last February that 
the idea for the pier was started, 
after Father George Gilligan came 
to Hong Kong. He was told by 
many of his fellow priests of this 
merciless fleecing of American sail- 
ors, and it was suggested that he be 
assigned to run some sort of infor- 
mation and welfare service for them. 

He tried at Blake Pier, but it was 
too crowded and public. He thought 
of hiring a place in Murray Bar- 
racks, but realized wisely that it 
would have few visitors — and then 
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hit on the idea of building a com- 
pletely new pier, solely for the re- 
ception of American sailors, which} 
would include an information serv-] 
ice, a money-changer’s office and a 
rest-and-soft-drinks room. 

The idea was spread around, and! 
soon other Churches and many pri- 
vate individuals contributed money.| 
Included were the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, the U.S.A. Pres- 
byterian Church, and the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. With this 
money and backing, the new pier 
was opened last December. Since 
then American Navy personnel have 
disembarked there. 

The pier is opposite the China’ 
Fleet Club, in Wanchai. It is not 
very big, but it does a big job, for. 
10,000 sailors a month pass through 
it. Across the front, on the land side, 
is written in large letters, ““Service- 
men’s Guides.” 

If you were a sailor landing at the 
pier from your ship, the first thing 
you would see would be a series of 
notices, put where you couldn’t 
help reading them. “Don’t Be A 
Square,” they warn. “Ignore Street 
Guides.” “Don’t Carry Money in 
Your Outside Pocket.” ““Rickshaws 
H.K. $1 Only!’ and so on. You 
would also be treated to a billboard 
display of all the films running. 

Following a large arrow, you 
would probably turn right into a 
medium-sized room where sits a 
money-changer who will give you 
Hong Kong dollars at exactly the 
official rate — no more, no less. 

In this room you would also see, 
sitting at the information desk in 
the corner, either Father Gilligan; 
Miss Lorna Woodville, his regular 
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SHOULD REMEMBER: 

1) One's Family 

2) One's Friends 

3) Charities 

4) One's Parish 

5) Diocesan Institutions 

6) National Institutions 

7) The World Church (Foreign 
Missions) 


THE SPREAD OF THE FAITH SHOULD 
FIGURE IN EVERY CATHOLIC WILL 


For the benefit of donors who 
wish to help Maryknoll spread 
the Faith, the following form 
may be used: 


“I hereby give, devise and be- 
queath to the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, 
Inc., of Maryknoll, New York 
+ +0000 here insert amount or 
description of legacy or property). 
The legacy is to be used by 
the said Catholic Foreign Mis- 
sion Society of America, Inc. 
for the purposes for which it is 
incorporated.” 


helper; or one of the many Ameri- 
can women who volunteer for this 
job a couple of hours during the 
week. 

If Father Gilligan were at the 
desk you would hear his cheerful 
penetrating, Irish voice filling the 
room: “‘Now boys, remember: Keep 
those wallets or rolls in your inside 
pockets — there are plenty of smart 
pickpockets around. Never pay a 
rickshaw boy more than a dollar a 
half hour — a Hong Kong dollar. 
Just give it to him and take no no- 
tice of what he,says — he’ll try to 
scare all he can out of you. Don’t 
carry U. S. money at all — change 
all you want here. Don’t pick up 
cruising taxis— take ’em off the 
stand across the street. Just pay em 
what it says on the meter and a few 
cents extra—in Hong Kong dol- 
lars. If anyone gyps you, come back 
and tell us about him — he won’t 
gyp anyone else; and we might be 
able to get your money back.” 

The sailors, mostly young and 
looking rather vague and lost, stand 
there in the queue for the money- 
changer and drink it all in as gospel 
truth. Well they might, for the ad- 
vice is pure gold. Heads are nodded, 
wallets transferred, the warning 
registers. 

Opposite Father Gilligan’s seat is 
a counter crammed with cards: 
shop cards, tailors’ cards, restau- 
rants’ and tourist services’ cards. If 
all the sailors took one each — as 
some of them do — and patronized 
only the places mentioned on them, 
they would not get gypped a single 
cent in Hong Kong. If Servicemen’s 
Guides display a card — that’s a 
guarantee. 
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I think it’s worth a mention here 

that some of the shops and under- 
takings that failed to get the bless- 
ing of Servicemen’s Guides have 
started a smear campaign against 
them, saying that the pier takes 
commissions from those firms whose 
cards it displays. Of course, this is 
not true. 

Servicemen’s Guides is the name 
of a completely altruistic and non- 
profit organization. They don’t even 
make a profit on the cakes and can- 
dies they sell in the rest room, which 
they could quite legitimately do, to 
lighten the load on the various 
organizations that pay for upkeep. 

Also displayed is a free handbook, 
Welcome to Hong Kong, put out by 
Servicemen’s Guides, giving a street 
map of the shopping area of Hong 
Kong and Kowloon; a list of “Places 
of Note,”’ movies; a whole big sheet 
of information. In this are listed 
restaurants, clubs, dance halls, 
beaches, libraries, churches, hotels 
(with prices), tailors’ shops, stores, 
barber shops, camera shops, sport- 
ing shops — how long can I go on? 

I will only say that it is one of the 
best guide pamphlets I have ever 
seen, with the added priceless 
advantage that it owes nothin’ to 
nobody and therefore says exactly 
what it thinks. I took one and will 
kcep it, for it can tell me, a resident, a 
lot I didn’t know about Hong Kong. 

Father Gilligan and his helpers 
have had to put right some strange 
ideas about Hong Kong among the 
sailors. One of them asked if there 
were any films in English here. 
Another, “What happens if you 
walk across the border by mistake?”’ 
Few of the sailors realize how many 
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Back to ship without being taken. 


Europeans live here in the Colony. 

Hong Kong owes a lot to these 
workers. By protecting servicemen 
and showing them how they can 
have a good time, Servicemen’s 
Guides are sending up the stock of 
Hong Kong a hundredfold. And if 
they succeed in giving Hong Kong 
a reputation as.a place where you 
always get a square deal, and the 
view from the Peak at night and 
silks and satins for the girl back 
home, the debt in good will we’ll 
owe them will be priceless. 

May Father Gilligan long con- 
tinue his chant: 

‘‘Remember, boys, keep that 
money in an inside pocket. Take 
your taxi off the stand here. If any- 
one gyps you, come right back and 
tell us. He won’t do it again. Have a 
good time, boys... ” ae 
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Obasan 


BY SISTER MARY 
FAMULA 


A dream joins with house hunting to occasion a happy ending. 


@ ‘‘cop must have a sense of 
humor,” my mother used to say, 
“or He would never have created a 
giraffe.” 

And yet, His little jokes with us 
mortals often have deep and far- 
reaching consequences. There was 
the case of Obasan for instance. 

Obasan, a Japanese, had lived in 
Hong Kong for 60 years. In spite of 
this, she did not speak a word of 
Chinese. We first went to her house, 
to ask her to sublet it to a friend of 
ours, a Chinese woman. My years in 
Manchuria had taught me enough 
Japanese to act as “middleman” in 
the transaction. 

No sooner had Sister and I 
knocked on the door than Obasan 
herself flung it open. In a manner 
very un-Japanese, she threw her 
arms around us. 

“‘Long-awaited guests!” she ex- 
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claimed. “I knew you would come, 
I knew it!” But she had never seen 
us before; I was sure of it. 

The explanation soon bubbled 
out of the old lady. She sat us on the 
couch and told her strange story. 

“I am old, as you see,” she said. 
“Soon I must die. I am so afraid of 
dying alone — facing eternity all 
alone and unprepared. For many 
nights, I have dreamed. What 
dreams!” She shuddered. 

**] dreamed I was walking 
toward a huge, black mountain. I 
was lonely, frightened, dreading 
that I must walk into the blackness 
of that mountain. But I knew I 
must. Death is inevitable. On many 
nights I dreamed this! Always 
stumbling toward that blackness 
and never arriving. 

“But last night it was different. 
True, I dreamed the same dream 
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even worse than before. My heart 
was black with despair. Then, over 
the black mountain, light began to 
form. A beautiful, soft light. From 
this there came — you two Sisters. 
You came to me. You took my hand 
and led me to the light and peace. 

“All day I have been so happy 
waiting for you to come. You will 
prepare me to die well.” 

We did not hesitate a minute. 
Her first instruction in the Catholic 
religion began at once. She was a 
well-educated woman, an avid 
pupil. She read everything we could 
give her. When she couldn’t sleep at 
night, she sat up, reading over and 
over again the “‘Hail Mary.” 

One night, Obasan nearly died. 
It was Our Lady, I am sure, who 
inspired the people next door to 
send for us. She was baptized on the 
Feast of the Presentation. 

But she did not die. Instead, she 
lived and became an apostle among 
the Japanese in Hong Kong. Many 
of them she sent to us for help. Many 
she coached along the way, until 
she guided them into the Church. 

Just this year, another Japanese 
Catholic suggested that a club be 
formed, which would unite the Jap- 
anese in Hong Kong and give them 
a chance to hear about the Faith. 
The club was started. Obasan’s 
lifework for God had sown the seed 
of this little club. The original five 
members have now increased to a 
stalwart sixteen. 

It is now five years since the 
waters of baptism flowed over the 
head of Obasan. She is now going 
to Japan, where she will be looked 
after in her last days. But she will 
have no fear as she faces the dark 
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mountain we must all climb some 
day. Even before she sees its dark- 
ness, she will radiate the light that 
glows behind Death. 

Sometimes we stop and marvel 
that God used such a mundane 
thing as subletting a house, to pro- 
duce a spiritual fountain of grace. 
Obasan has kindled a blaze of faith 
among Hong Kong’s Japanese. 

Obasan’s story, except for its re- 

markable beginning, is not unusual 
among Hong Kong’s converts. Since 
the refugees began pouring into the 
colony some five years ago, the 
Church has been garnering a har- 
vest. ‘ 
There are nineteen refugee areas 
— that is, sections of cardboard 
shacks and crazy-angled alleyways 
— where some 1,700,000 unfortu- 
nates eat, sleep, and scramble for a 
living. Often they scramble in vain. 
Every week, the Sanitation Depart- 
ment finds a dozen or so starved 
corpses placed out, like garbage to 
be collected. 

There also lives here a former 
general of the Nationalist Army. 
Having lost his position, his coun- 
try, his dignity, he has yet found his 
soul. This man has made himself a. 
committee-of-one to contact his for- 
mer officers and men, and tell them 
of the Faith. He organizes classes, 
teaches them all he knows, and 
brings in a Sister to put on the fin- 
ishing touches. At the last count, 
this former general had more than 
200 new Catholics who agree with 
him whole-heartedly as he says: 

“All that we have lost — is as 
nothing compared to the great good 
we have gained in knowing the one 
true God.” a8 
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A Question 


of 
U. nderstanding 


BY DANIEL D. ZWACK, M.M. 


@ WHEN a Luo says that something. 


is leech, he may mean any one of 
several things. If he accidentally 
steps on a lizard and squashes it, 
the experience is leech. If he sees 
someone suffering from a serious or 
repulsive ailment, he says, “It’s 
leech.” When I leave his village, he 
may say, “The place will be leech 
without you.” 

I’ve known that I was leech when 
children stared at me from a safe 
distance, and weren’t even reas- 
sured about me after their mothers 
said: ‘What are you afriad of? It’s 
only the Padri.” 

Not long ago I went to Nairobi, 
to see a dentist. After years of living 
in the bush country of East Africa, 
I couldn’t get used to seeing numer- 
ous Europeans. They were leech to 
me. Long noses and white! No, not 
white, but red like a newly born 
child. The women had long, flying 
hair. Their children were fat and 
pink, with clothes on— even the 
little ones. The men had pink cheeks, 
cleanly shaven, but with a formi- 
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about their normal business. They 





dable brush of whiskers on the 
upper lips. 

All the people I saw in Nairobi 
were in a great hurry, rushing about 
to get the bread and rice and tea 
that white people live on, as though, 
perhaps, the supply would run out 
before they got their share. They [ 
talked to one another in their native 7 
English, and to the natives in the 
funniest Swahili I ever did hear. 
These people were altogether leech. 

I saw many Indians and Arabs 
in Nairobi, also African people of 
tribes I couldn’t identify. Some of 
them dressed like Europeans, and 
that made them leech. Some of them 
had on long white gowns, suit-coats 
— topped off by red fezzes. Some 
of the women wore long baggy 
trousers under their short dresses. 
Veils were draped over their heads 
and shoulders. 

There were Sikhs — handsome 
men who wore neatly-wound tur- 
bans of any colors that suited them. 
Older men wore great loose turbans, 
and had rings in their ears. The Ki- 
kuyu women were drably dressed; 
they carried their burdens across 
their backs, hung from a leather 
strap that passed over their heads. 
All of these were leech. 

But while I was in Nairobi I saw 
a sizable group of normal people. 
They were the clerks in many of 
the stores; they were-the policemen 
and soldiers; they were the uni- 
formed workers. I couldn’t help 
noticing how many fine people there 
were in Nairobi — all were going 
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weren’t leech at all. They were Luos, 
the tribe I work among when I’m 
on the job at my mission. wR 
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@ First Books by Sister Juliana of Maryknoll— 
beautifully illustrated in full color — for ages 4 to 8 
* | BELIEVE First thoughts on the Apostles’ 
Creed for little tots. 
_ HAIL MARY The beautiful story of Our Blessed 
Lady. 
LET’S PRAY First prayers for little Catholics. 
LISTEN TO GOD The Ten Commandments. 


Complete set of four books $1.00 


. og | FRIENDS 
FRIENDS WITH GOD by Sister Juliana ITH GOD: 
A PRAYER BOOK FOR YOUNG CATHOLICS * 
For ages 7 to 10, beautifully illustrated in color, 
written with charm and simplicity, this delightful 
book shows the child how to pray and explains the 
meaning of our daily prayers. $0c 
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OF THE MONTH 


We do not publish any letter without 
first obtaining the writer’s permission. 


Defender 

I read the letter from the man who 
canceled his subscription because the 
magazine gave his son ideas about being 
a missioner. It just made me sick all over. 
No boy’s life would be wasted by helping 
others. If he could just realize that some 
day Davenport, Iowa, could be in the 
same shape as Korea or Hong Kong! I 
saw Korea, and it makes me sick to think 
it could happen here. But this man needs 
more prayers than the Koreans. His son 
may be intelligent, but I don’t think 
he is. 

A/3c RoBert L. LE BLANC 

Sheppard AFB, Tex. - 


Insurance in Heaven 

My husband and I contemplated tak- 
ing out an insurance policy. After much 
thought, we decided we could not find 
a better organization than yours to 
put our trust in. So far, God has paid us 
the highest dividends, and we are very 
grateful. , 

NAME WITHHELD 

Huntington Sta., N. Y. 


Pen Pals 

Iam a young Negro boy in Leech Farm 
Hospital, Pittsburgh, for tuberculosis. I 
am a Catholic, and my parents have your 
magazine sent to me regularly. I am very 
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lonesome and have very few letters writ- 
ten to me. I would like more than any- 
thing in the world to start a corre- 
spondence with someone in a faraway 
country and let him know how we 
Catholics live in America. Do you 
know anyone, Father? 
HOMER DENNISON 

Pittsburgh 


Colorful 

Maryknoll has the best color pictures 
of any magazine. Other publications deal 
with oddities, but yours tell of people. I 


could look at them all day. 

HELEN McGuIRE 
New York City 
Interviews 


The interviews that you are running in 
the magazine are very informative and 
interesting. I hope that you intend to do 
one every month. It’s just like talking to 
the people, only you ask the questions 
better. 

ROBERT GRADE © 
Chicago 


No Finery 

I read in your book of the need of wine 
and hosts in Guatemala. I know how 
important it is to have the sacraments. I 
am eleven years old and I was going to 
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save money for a skirt. I am ashamed of 
the small amount of money, but I know 
even a small penny can help. But don’t 
worry, it is not just a penny. It is 83c, 
and I feel it will help. Mother does 
not know. Maybe you can put my 
name in the back of the book and sur- 
prise her. 
Mary ANN STONE 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 


No Model 

I am enclosing the cartoon from your 
book on St. Rose of Lima. To me this is 
very Offensive. I do not like to read a 
fanatic’s way of life praised and glorified, 
nor do I like my son to read such drivel. 
I have been taught that to harm one’s 
body in any way is to offend God. I 
believe that if Rose had lived in our day 
she would have been put in a mental 
institution. I’d rather not read that the 


Catholic Church made a saint of a girl 


who fanatically injured her health. 
NAME WITHHELD 
Palos Verdes, Calif. 


@ Saint Rose of Lima was the first Ameri- 
can-born saint. Her energy came from her 
love of God and her determination to do 
penance in order to bring blessings upon 
the people and to make reparation for their 
sins. Apparently God was pleased with her 
penance, because the Holy Ghost inspired 
the Church to ratse her to sainthood. 


Competition 

Through Jim Nothnagle’s letter, an 
idea came to me, so you can inform him 
that he has competition. We haven’t a 
coffee shop, but we do have a barber shop 
just for the family. We have ten children, 
from the ages of eighteen to three. The 
money I save cutting the children’s hair 
will go to the missions. I hope others will 
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follow Mr. Nothnagle’s example. There 
is much to be gained. You can expect to 
hear from me regularly. 

Mrs. RICHARD STOKES 
Oakland, Calif. 


Cents Make Dollars 

I am saving up my dimes and nickels 
and pennies so I can send them to you to 
make a dollar, so you can send my dollar 
to a poor missioner. I love to read about 
the poor people. It makes me feel sorry 
for them. When I read your book, it 
makes me think how good God was to 
give me such a good home and good par- 
ents in a good city. My name is: 

Mary Jo KILBORN 

Mobile, Ala. 


Correction 

Just a slight correction on the picture 
of “capable French Sisters from Chico- 
timi.”’ It should read ‘‘Canadian Sisters.” 
There are not even 10,000 French people 
in Canada, but there are 4,000,000 
French-speaking Canadians. These lat- 
ter resent the hyphenated designation of 
French-Canadians. They say they are 
real Canadians, the descendants of the 
pioneers from France. Immigration from 
France virtually ceased after the defeat 
of Montcalm, for the French refused to 
come over and live under the British flag. 
The original 62,000 colonists of 1757 to- 
day number over 4,000,000, to the dis- 
tress of birth-control non-Catholics, who 
view with alarm the “victoire du 
berceau”’ which threatens to make them 
the Dominion’s minority party. 

Msor. W. A. BEAUDETTE 

Rhinelander, Wis. 


@ We've given a history book to our caption 
writer. Our apologies to our neighboring 
4,000,000 Canadians. 
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MISSION WANT ADS 


_ ALTAR 
IN AFRICA 


BILLIONS 
FOR BOLIVIA 


CRY-BABIES 
IN CHILE 


DRINKS BY 
THE 
DRUMFUL 


ENTER 
ENRIQUE 


HALLWAY TO 
HEAVEN 


KINDLE WITH 
KEROSENE 


PYX FOR 
PERU 


RIVER 
REVERIE 


STREET 
SCENES 
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“Our largest Luo mission in Africa is getting its first 
permanent church. Forty-five donors, giving $10 
each, could provide the altar.” 


“Don’t get frightened; actually we’re asking only 
$300, which will provide billions of crumbs in Bolivia 
for our desperately poor.” 


“‘Aren’t they all— when hungry, cold or in pain? 
The howls of scores of Chilean irresistibles can be 
stilled by $500.” 


“With our jeep we can give poor Indians as far dis- 
tant as 60 miles from the center, Holy Mass and the 
sacraments at least once a month. But jeeps drink gas 
—by the drumful in Central America.” $10 a drum. 


Bonifacio and Wilbert and Victorino! Surely some- 
one will provide the $150 annually you each need for 
the seminary training to be priests in the Philippines. 


“We'd like to use our Parish hall more often — and 
would, if we had more chairs ($3 each) for the people. 
Parish gatherings are a great help in keeping the 
Indians in good church standing.” 


The lamps used for evening devotions at a mission 
church in the Philippines. A year’s supply: $300. 


“We average 300 sick calls a year, and would be very 
happy to have three pyxes ($15 each) for carrying 
the Blessed Sacrament to our sick Indians.” 


Of a missioner in Bolivia: “Here, Senor Boatman, 
are $3,000. In exchange, I’ll take that motor launch. 
It will get me speedily and surely to my riverside 
missions in the jungle.” 


An Information Center on a busy street in Japan 
attracts shoppers and others not living near the 
church. We can equip one such Center with books 
and magazine subscriptions at $1 each; a supply of 
crucifixes for $10; and catechisms, $10. 
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& $10 7 By \ay He YN DECLINING YEARS, peace 
j and comfort are insured the 
¥ only holder of a Maryknoll Annuity, a 

bolivia guaranteed income for life. 
A Maryknoll Annuity is doubly 
: safe because of the experience of 
sy our investment advisers and be- 
cause of the supervision of the 


New York State Insurance De- 
partment. 








r dis- 
d the But in addition, when you put 
k gas your money into a Maryknoll 
rum. Annuity, you have the satisfaction 
which comes from well-doing. 
rym Maryknoll is the Catholic For- 
sae eign Mission Society of the 
: United States; its work is to 
and train young Americans to become 
»ple. priests, to start churches in 
the Africa, South America, the Pacific 
Islands and Asia. After the in- 
: come is no longer required, your 
_ funds are used to spread our 
Lord’s word in far-off lands. You 
ery help yourself—and your Church! 
ing Ask for our free booklet, ‘‘How 
to Keep While Giving,” No obli- 
gation! 
an, | ___ . 
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ide | THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 


Without obligating me, please send a copy of your 
booklet on annuities, ‘How to Keep While Giving.” 
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ow 66 ” 
| was on safari, says Father John 
2 “= Schiff, “to an out-mission when a man 
stopped me to say that hippos were on a 


wa, tampage in his garden. Could I help?” 
Aer, — 





“ : : “ be 

| cae carry my rifle when traveling The vn fled to Lake Victoria at the 
in the African bush. We crept up behind sound of the shot —all except one big 
the monsters. Then I took careful aim.’ beast. He’ll provide plenty of meat.’ 

















